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Enactment of Bonus 
Raises Difficulties 


Payment to Veterans, Plus Other 
Unexpected Expenses, Will 
Increase Deficit by Billions 


DANGER WARNING IS GIVEN 


Congress Told of Strain on Government 
Credit and Acute Need for 
Additional Revenue 


The bonus has been a paramount issue 
in American politics continuously since the 
close of the World War. Scarcely a ses- 
sion of Congress has passed without de- 
mands for benefits to the ex-soldiers and 
ex-sailors of the war. Every president 
since Woodrow Wilson has been opposed 
to the bonus and has attempted to thwart 
Congress by the free exercise of his veto 
power. Some of them have been successful 
and others have not. President Harding, 
who vetoed the first bonus bill, was sus- 
tained by the Senate. But the defeat of 
advocates of veterans’ legislation was only 
temporary, for in 1924 the famous bonus 
law, about which there has been such bitter 
controversy recently, was enacted over 
President Coolidge’s veto. Herbert Hoover 
suffered a similar defeat in 1931, when 
Congress overrode his veto and voted to 
give veterans greater benefits. Last year, 
President Roosevelt succeeded in prevent- 
ing immediate payment of the bonus only 
by appearing before Congress in person to 
deliver his veto message. The veto was 
sustained by a narrow margin. 


The Present Issue 


Now, it appears that the President’s 
victory last year was only temporary, for 
Congress seems more determined than ever 
to please the World War veterans by im- 
mediate payment of the bonus. Both 
houses have passed the bill by such large 
majorities that it is considered doubtful 
whether the President, if he should choose 
to veto the bill, will be sustained. 


The latest phase of the bonus issue 
raises questions of grave national concern. 
We shall not undertake in this article to 
discuss the pros and cons of the direct 
issue itself; that is, whether the veterans 
should or should not receive immediate 
payment. We shall not discuss the justice 
or injustice of that particular question, any 
more than we shall discuss the justice of 
payments for relief, or benefits to the 
farmers, or the wisdom of making pay- 
ments for defense or for the maintenance 
of the different departments of the govern- 
ment. What we are interested in is the 
broader issue of government finances, which 
the bonus has raised in such a dramatic 
form. The bonus, together with other 
items of expense, will increase the national 
debt to the point where it may become al- 
most alarming. But before proceeding to 
this point, let us take up the bonus bill 
which Congress has passed and let us con- 
sider the background of the whole issue. 

As we have indicated, the first major 
piece of bonus legislation following the 
World War was enacted in 1924 over 
President Coolidge’s veto. Known as the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
that law was aimed at correcting an injustice 
to those who bore arms, either on the field 
of battle or at home. Soldiers and sailors, 
it was said, were deprived of the high 
wages paid to those who remained in indus- 
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Long Live the King 


If ever a people are to stand together and work in harmony for the realization of com- 
mon aims; if ever there is to be that unity of purpose and action without which a nation 
cannot be, the members of society must be welded together by devotion to some outward 
sign or symbol. In the United States something akin to worship has grown up around 
the Constitution, and millions of people, knowing little of its content and meaning, 
see in devotion to it the essence of patriotism and loyalty. The British peoples, having 
no fixed written constitution, find their symbol of unity in the institution of monarchy. 
A quarter of the world’s population look to their king as the living spirit of the co- 
operation which marks their association in one of the greatest empires of human history. 
And when this mortal symbol comes to the destiny toward which all mortals move, the 
people cry, “The King Is Dead, Long Live the King!” and thus prove the effective 
continuity and the binding power of the kingly office. 

But the whole world is not moved this week merely because George V has come to the 
end of his reign. They feel the drama incident to a change in the kingly office, it is true. 
They are impressed by the traditional ceremony which projects the long past into the 
present. They see history unfolding as a new king steps to the throne. At the same 
time, people everywhere, whether British or not, feel a sense of sadness at the passing 
of a great and good man, who symbolized not only the unity of a mighty empire but the 
highest ideals of men and women throughout the world. Not only that, but George V 
symbolized an epoch in British and world history. The quarter of a century of his reign 
saw the civilized world transformed. He reigned in a period of transition from the more 
or less settled and predictable conditions which prevailed in the nineteenth century to a 
period of doubt and confusion, of great but unpredictable possibilities of either world 
disaster or a swifter progress than mankind has ever seen. He helped to guide his coun- 
try through an era of war, through a reorganization of its far-flung empire, through in- 
dustrial changes the meaning of which we cannot yet measure. 

Now Edward VIII assumes the responsibilities of kingship. Will he maintain the 
old traditions? Will he preserve the old loyalties? Will he continue to be a center 
or symbol of unity; a king, doing no wrong, loved by all his people, a balance wheel 
holding the people steady as they grapple with the problems of a new day? His under- 
standing of all classes of his people, his appreciation of their needs, his broad sympathies, 
his informed liberalism encourage the hopes of the millions who look to him with con- 
fidence as they express the heart-felt prayer, “Long Live the King!” 


Cubans Governed by 
Military Dictator 


Though Democratic Forms Ob- 
served in Election, Batista 
Holds Country in Iron Grip 


RADICALS SUFFER SETBACK 


But Resentment Against Government So 
Strong that Further Difficul- 
ties Are Expected 


Although the recent elections held in 
Cuba and described last week in THe AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER indicate on the surface that 
everything is peaceful in the island republic 
and that orderly government is by way of 
being reéstablished, few people familiar 
with conditions in Cuba believe that such 
will be the case. It is true that there were 
few disturbances during the elections, the 
first to be held since 1924, and that, for 
the first time in Cuban history, women were 
given the right to vote, an external indica- 
tion that democratic government is being 
expanded. Yet, underneath this apparent 
calm, deep and burning hatreds were seeth- 
ing. Large sections of the population re- 
frained both from voting and from placing 
a candidate up for the presidency. These 
elements, for years important in Cuba’s 
eventful and tragic political life, may be 
expected sooner or later to try to assert 
themselves. 


No Issues Settled 


The elections, as a matter of fact, ac- 
tually settled none of the problems which 
have been harassing Cuba for a good many 
years. In so far as choosing between the 
two leading candidates for president was 
concerned, there was little at stake, for 
both represent the conservative business 
interests. Opposition to these elements 
has been strong in the past, and there is 
little reason to believe that it has subsided. 
Moreover, the relations between the United 
States and Cuba, despite assurances on both 
sides of strong friendship and good will, 
are not all that might be desired, and thou- 
sands of Cubans believe that the “good 
neighbor” policy of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has been more an idle gesture than 
anything else. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of 
conditions in Cuba, as it opens this new 
chapter in its history, is that it will con- 
tinue to be dominated by a military dictator 
who, though holding no official position in 
the civilian government of the island, rules 
the people with an iron hand as firm as 
any that has ever held a people in its 
grip. Fulgencio Batista, head of the Cuban 
army, has been the real ruler of Cuba for 
more than two years, and the recent elec- 
tions have in no sense altered this situation. 
Batista may be expected to dictate to the 
new president and government as he has 
dictated to previous heads of the govern- 
ment. But before proceeding further with 
the present state of affairs in Cuba, it is 
necessary to trace briefly the outstanding 
developments of the last few years. 


For a number of years, Cuba has lived 
under a perpetual reign of terror. Under 
President Machado, who was elected in 
1924, a virtual dictatorship was established 
over the people. All opposition was 
squelched by the most autocratic and high- 
handed tactics. Political murders were the 
order of the day, and the jails were over- 
running with political prisoners who ob- 
jected to Machado and his policies. The 
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army was used to suppress opposition, and 
when, in 1931, additional assistance was 
needed to cope with Machado’s enemies, a 
special band of men, the Porristas, recruited 
partly from former criminals, was organized 
and supplied with arms by the govern- 
ment. One leader of this group is reported 
to have committed more than 40 political 
murders. 


Machado Ousted 


During the summer of 1933, shortly after 
the inauguration of President Roosevelt, 
a serious crisis developed. On the one 
hand, opposition to Machado was reaching 
such proportions that it threatened even 
more violent civil warfare. On the other 
hand, the Roosevelt administration was 
anxious to restore order and stability to the 
island for economic and political reasons. 
On the economic side, American invest- 
ments in Cuba amount to more than a bil- 
lion dollars (Americans are said to own 
more than half of Cuba), and continued 
strife threatened these investments and 
prevented the revival of trade between the 
two countries. On the political side, the 
American President was anxious to avoid 
military intervention because all the Latin- 
American countries have for years re- 
sented such action on the part of our govern- 
ment and there was to be a Pan-American 
conference at Montevideo in a few months. 
Thus one of the first acts of the President 
was to send Sumner Welles, long a personal 
friend and experienced diplomat, to Cuba 
to straighten up the mess. 

Largely because of the activities of Am- 
bassador Welles, who implied to the Cubans 
that if Machado did not resign the United 
States would be forced to land troops, and 
largely because the army, Machado’s main 
prop, withdrew its support, the dictator 
was forced to resign from office. In his 
place was established Manuel de Cespedes, 
who took the oath of office as provisional 
president on August 13, 1933. Although 
supported by Ambassador Welles and the 
United States government, de Cespedes 
was not to remain in power long, for on 
September 4, an army revolution ousted 
him from office. 


September Revolution 


It is in connection with the September 4 
episode that our friend Batista enters the 
picture in a conspicuous way. It was he 
who was largely responsible for the move- 
ment which has since had such a profound 
effect upon the history of Cuba. Batista 
was at the time leader of a group of 
sergeants who undertook to oust the high 
army officials who were supporting the de 
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Cespedes government. Originally intended 
aS a movement confined to the army, stu- 
dent leaders and professors, as well as 
others interested in reforms for Cuba, 
joined hands with the lesser army officials 
and overthrew the civil government. 








CUBAN VILLAGE 


From an illustration in ‘‘The Crime of Cuba,’’ by Carleton Beals (Lippincott). 


Out of this fray emerged Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin as provisional president. 
Grau was a university professor and had 
been a bitter opponent of the Machado 
dictatorship. His principal support came 
from the masses who had suffered un- 
bearable hardships under Machado, from the 
students, and certain other groups which 
wanted a “new deal” for Cuba. On the 
other hand, to remain in power the new 
government was obliged to keep the sup- 
port of the army, now controlled by Ba- 
tista, and the army did not want too radical 
a program to be inaugurated by Grau and 
his assistants. Moreover, any Cuban gov- 
ernment must have the support of the 
United States in order to hold office. But 
the United States government was unwilling 
to grant diplomatic recognition to the gov- 
ernment of Dr. Grau, largely because of its 
“radical” tinge and the fear that it would 
jeopardize American investments in the 
country. 

The Grau government was, to a certain 
extent, radical in that it was definitely 
prolabor and anticapital. It adopted the 
motto, “Cuba for the Cubans,” which 
frightened American and other foreign 
capitalists who had a heavy stake in Cuba’s 
economic resources. It initiated a number 
of reforms designed to better the lot of 
the Cuban people. For example, it issued 
a decree establishing a maximum eight-hour 
day for Cuban workers, fixed minimum 
wages, inaugurated a number of other re- 
forms for the benefit of the Cubans and at 
the expense of foreigners. The Grau ré- 
gime early drew the opposition of American 
corporations with interests in 
Cuba because of its policies, in 
two cases seizing the property of 
the American companies and op- 
erating the plants for a_ brief 
period. When an American-owned 
electric company refused to lower 
its rates to conform to a govern- 
ment decree, the government took 
over the plant and operated it. All 
this time, the American govern- 
ment had stoutly refused to ex- 
tend recognition to the Grau ré- 
gime, maintaining that it did not 
represent a majority of the Cuban 
people and that it was unable to 
maintain a stable government. 
Ambassador Welles’ activities at 
the time were deeply resented by 
the government in Havana, which 
claimed that he was secretly plot- 
ting with those who were seek- 
ing to overthrow Grau. Dr. Grau 
even went so far as to send a 
personal letter to President Roose- 
velt asking him to remove his am- 
bassador because of the latter’s 
partiality. Ambassador Welles 
was replaced a few weeks later by 
Jefferson Caffery, an official of 
the American State Department. 

In the face of opposition by the 
American government and by the 
business elements of Cuba, both domestic 
and foreign, and a growing hostility among 
those labor leaders who believed that his 
reforms did not go deep enough in attack- 
ing Cuba’s economic and social problems, 
Grau San Martin was forced to leave office 


in January 1934. Had he been able to 
keep the support of the army, it is prob- 
able that he would have been able to re- 
main in power a while longer, but Batista 
himself is reported to have urged Grau’s 
resignation. 

Rise of Batista 

The next government was headed by 
Carlos Mendieta and was a complete vic- 
tory for the conservative elements. The 
radical prolabor group was completely de- 
feated. The United States government 
waited less than a week before recognizing 
the Mendieta government, whereas it had 
withheld recognition from the Grau ré- 
gime for more than four months. It soon 
became apparent, however, that Mendieta 
spoke for the majority of the Cuban people 
no more than his predecessor did, for one 
after another those who backed him with- 
drew their support. Cabinet crisis followed 
cabinet crisis and it was only by the grace 
and sufferance of the army—that is, Fulgen- 
cio  Batista—that 
Mendieta was allowed 
to remain in power 
throughout 1935. 

Let us look at this 
man Batista, who rules 
Cuba as absolute dic- 
tator. Carleton Beals, 
a thorough student of 
Latin-American a f- 
fairs, has spent hours 
with him during the 
course of the last few 
years, and in an issue 
of The Nation several 
months ago, wrote of him as follows: 
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Batista’s rise to power has been meteoric. 
Twenty-five years ago he was a boy in school 
in an American Quaker missionary establish- 
ment in Oriente. A little over 20 years ago, 
he was an orphan of 13 adrift in the wide 
world to struggle or starve. Fifteen years 
ago he was a day worker in the cane fields, 
receiving a mere pittance. He has worked 
at every type of menial labor on the island; 
portworker, railway hand, tailor’s assistant, 
mechanic, what not. Five years ago he was 
court-martial stenographer with the rank of 
sergeant. Until less than two years ago, he 
took orders in that capacity; today he gives 
orders to the whole country. 


Batista is no longer the “first chief of the 
revolution,” but more than ever he is the first 
chief of the army, head of the largest, best- 
equipped, best-paid military machine in the 
history of Cuba, with absolute power over 
every phase of Cuba’s life. He is now the 
maker and breaker of presidents. 


Extent of Control 


The extent to which Batista has placed 
Cuba in his clutches may better be realized 
by citing some figures. Under Machado, 
the military—army and navy—took from 
14 to 19 per cent of the central govern- 
ment’s total budget, the latter figure dur- 
ing the final years of the terror. For 1935- 
1936, the armed forces have been allotted 
nearly a fourth of the total; 22.3 per cent, 
not including a substantial grant to the 
local police of Havana. Batista has under 
his control armed forces nearly twice the 
size of those under the Machado régime. 
The soldiers have received increases in pay 
and are better housed than under the old 
régime. The role of the military in the 
affairs of Cuba has been clearly outlined by 
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Colonel Batista, who said more than a year 
ago: “This army has no desire to enter 
politics, but we have been forced to take 
a hand in the affairs of the nation. . . . The 
army is always subordinate to civil power, 
but where the latter proves itself too weak 
to cope with the situation, then military 
authority must step in.” 

There is nothing on the immediate hori- 
zon to indicate that Batista and his army 
will “step out” of the political game in 
Cuba. Rather, they may be expected to 
strengthen their position, if that is possible. 
The new president, Miguel Mariano Gomez, 
like Mendieta, will have to take orders 
from Batista, who is apparently determined 
to speak for Cuba. But to say that this 
régime is acceptable to most Cubans is to 
ignore the history of Cuba for the last 
dozen years, and to say that the outstanding 
difficulties of the people were settled by 
the elections this month is to disregard the 
deep-seated conflicts which shake the very 
foundations of the country. 


Relations with U. S. 

Meanwhile, the new president may be 
expected to seek to deepen “the bond of 
friendship and close relations” with the 
United States. In this, the government 
may receive substantial assistance from the 
present trend of economic developments, 
for there has been a decided improvement 
in trade between the two countries. Two 
steps have been taken by the American gov- 
ernment to revive a languishing trade. The 
Jones-Costigan act, passed by Congress in 
1934, assigned to Cuba an annual quota of 
1,902,000 tons of sugar in the American 
market, which has had considerable effect 
in restoring prosperity to Cuba’s basic prod- 
uct. A few months later a trade agreement 
was signed between the two countries which 
lowered duty rates on a number of Cuban 
products, including sugar, rum, tobacco, 
fresh fruits, and vegetables. 

As a result of these policies, trade be- 
tween Cuba and the United States has 
substantially increased. Cuban exports of 
sugar to this country 
increased 347 per cent 
between 1934 and 
1935, and the exports 
of all products coming 
under the terms of 
the trade agreement 
increased 255 per cent 
during the two years. 
In 1935, Cuba sold to 
the United States 
nearly three times as 
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ports to this country 
amounting to more than $150,000,000. 
This economic gain, important as it is, 
has failed to cope successfully with the diffi- 
culties confronting the people. Misery and 
suffering are widespread on the island. 
Wages are pitifully low, and the workers 
have little chance to improve them as 
strikes have been outlawed. And while a 
semblance of order and stability has been 
restored, it has been by use of the mailed 
fist, and there is no telling when the dis- 
gruntled elements will seek again to im- 
prove their lot. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Porristas (por-rees’- 
tas), Fulgencio Batista (fool-hain’seeo bah- 
tees‘tah), Machado (mah-chah’do), Herriot 
(ay’ree-o), Lebrun (iuh-bruhn’), Miguel 
Gomez (mee-gail’ go’mais), Ramon Grau San 
Martin (ra-mon’—o as in go—grou’—ou as in 
ouch—sahn’ mar-teen’), de Cespedes (day 
sais’pay-dais) . ; 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


From a drawing by Davis in the Washington Post 


England: The word that Rudyard Kip- 
ling is dead must come to millions of people 
not so much as a shock at his departure 
as a reminder that physically he had 
not departed years ago—as a reminder 
that until recently he has been going about 
in the flesh, a part of our present-day 
world. 

This world seems a long way from the 
one in which Kipling wrote and won his 
fame. We do not detract from that fame 
when we say that he represented and ex- 
pressed the ideals of a period which has 
passed. 

Rudyard Kipling was a great exponent 
of the spirit of imperialism. He clothed 
with romance the marchings and adven- 
tures of the British Tommies in far-off 
tropical lands. He gloried in the conquest 
of the black and brown peoples by the 
white. He taught millions to thrill at the 
beating of drums and to derive satisfaction 
from the contemplation of national power. 

The imperialistic impulse is not dead in 
the world, but it is not so popular, espe- 
cially in Kipling’s own country, as it was 
at the time of the Boer War a generation 
ago. Most English and Americans, though 
they may step a bit livelier at the beat of 
drums, are now somewhat critical of the 
militaristic spirit; hence, much of the writ- 
ings of Kipling would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of this age. 

So long, however, as adventure lives 
in the minds of men and women and boys 
and girls; so long as there is romance 
left; so long as people feel the music of 
poetry and the beauty of prose; so long 
will they read and cherish the best of Kip- 
ling’s works. The present age, so different 
from the days of Kipling’s prime, may 
give way to another and yet another, and, 
still, boys and girls will read “Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi” with delight, and the “Barrack Room 
Ballads” will help to dispel the tedium of 
the work-a-day world. 
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France: Premier Pierre Laval returned 
to Paris from the League Council meeting 
in Geneva last week and found his cabinet 
in a state of complete disorganization. 
Edouard Herriot and five other Radical 
Socialist ministers were prepared to resign 
in deference to the party’s decision to 
withdraw its support of Laval. Without 
the approval of the Radical Socialists, who 
compose by far the largest group in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Premier Laval can- 
not continue in office. It is expected that he 
will tender his own resignation and that 
President Lebrun will be faced with the 
difficult task of finding a man who can 
form a compromise cabinet and tide the 


nation over until after the elections a few 
months hence. 

The action of the Radical Socialist party 
in forcing the resignation of its members in 
the cabinet is important. Until recently 
the party has been divided over its attitude 
toward the government. One faction, led 
by Herriot, has been inclined to support 
Laval’s conservative policies. The other, 
guided largely by former Premier Edouard 
Daladier, has opposed Laval and has tried 
to swing the party into line behind the 
popular front of Socialists, Communists, 
and radicals organized to fight fascism. 

Until recently the Herriot faction ‘has 
been powerful enough to assure Laval suf- 
ficient support in the Chamber. At a meet- 
ing of the Radical Socialist party on Jan- 
uary 19, however, the extremists were 
triumphant. Capitalizing on Laval’s in- 
creased unpopularity due to his conduct 
of foreign affairs, the anti-Laval Radical 
Socialists were able to elect Edouard Da- 
ladier, president of the party, and to carry 
a motion ordering the Radical Socialist 
ministers to resign from the cabinet. 

This development marks a turning point 
in French politics and an important one. 
The Radical Socialists, who really are 
nothing more than liberals, have taken 
definite steps toward the Left. They have 
adopted as their leader the man who was 
in power when French parliamentary 
government nearly succumbed to fascism in 
February 1934. Since then Daladier has 
been the hated foe of French conserva- 
tives. At the same time he has become 
a hero to thousands of radicals. He him 
self has become more radical since the 
February affair and now demands, along 
with many others on the Left, that France 
be freed from the domination of the power- 
ful financial interests. That the Radical 
Socialist party should have elected him 
president is indeed significant. It may 
mean that the coming elections will bring 
a really radical government to France. It 
may also mean another attempt by the 
fascists to seize power, in order to prevent 
such a turn of events. 


* * * 

Japan: Now that Japan has withdrawn 
from the naval conference at London, 
practically all hope for naval disarmament 
has been abandoned. No longer bound by 
treaties to keep their navies limited to a 
certain size, the great sea powers of the 
world may be expected to enter one of the 
greatest naval races in their history. Al- 
ready the foundries and mills which turn 
out the materials for warships are humming 
with increased activity. 

The naval race is expected to be rendered 
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sharper as a result of the desire of nations 
not only to compete for size but also for 
effectiveness. Innovations in sea armaments 
are being made all the time and deadlier 
weapons are constantly being perfected. 
These inventions are expected to revolu- 
tionize sea fighting and to make many of 
the ships and instruments of destruction 
now in use completely obsolete. As a writer 
for the New York Herald-Tribune recently 
pointed out, Japan is afraid that many of 
her ships will be outmoded before she is 
able to lay down new ones. 

This same writer calls attention to some 
of the new developments in sea arma- 
ments. ‘Naval men agree,” he says, “that 
the near future should see highly significant 
and probably startling developments in 
fighting ships. Impending developments 
that have been reported or predicted range 
all the way from ‘mosquito’ fleets of high- 
speed torpedo launches to superbattleships 
of 50,000 or 60,000 tons carrying 16-inch 
guns and protected by armor ranging up 
to some two feet in thickness.” 


* * * 


Canada: Canada is rapidly emerging 
from the depression, according to recent 
reports from that land. Due to increased 
production in the manufacturing industries, 
many of the unemployed are again finding 
work. During the year 1935, bank deposits 
had increased by over $180,000,000 and 
foreign trade had exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by almost $150,000,000. Never 
since the beginning of the depression, has 
there been a greater demand for newsprint, 
textiles, motorcars, and steel. Moreover, the 
credit of the government treasury is sound. 

These encouraging signs are taken to in- 
dicate an even greater stride toward re- 
covery during this year. Especial emphasis 
is being placed upon the fact that the for- 
eign trade of Canada has been given great 
stimulus by the conclusion of trade agree- 
ments with both the United States and 
Japan. These two countries are among Can- 
ada’s largest customers, and the resump- 
tion of greater commerce with them serves 
as a source of confidence to Canadian in- 


terests. 
* * * 


Italy: That Italy is suffering under the 
grip of sanctions imposed last November 
by 55 nations acting upon a League of Na- 
tions decision is revealed in two articles ap- 
pearing in the current issues of The New 
Republic and Current History. Men, 
women, and children all over Italy are 
offering their gold trinkets, jewels, and 
medals to the national cause as Italy’s fi- 
nancial situation grows so critical that fig- 
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ures on the gold reserves of the Bank of 
Italy and state revenues and expenditures 
are no longer published because of the 
alarm such publication would arouse. 

The effect of the economic boycott upon 
Italy is said to be sorely felt by all classes. 
Food prices have risen. Factories have 
closed for want of raw material, involving 
serious unemployment. The building and 
motor industries have been dislocated. Elec- 
tric power plants have had to cut down gen- 
eration to conserve coal. Passenger traffic 
has fallen off and peacetime shipping is at 
a standstill. 

How much of this suffering is actually 
caused by sanctions and not merely inten- 
sified by them is a question at issue. Sylvia 
Saunders, writing in The New Republic, 
states that the application of sanctions 
against Italy “provided a target for the pro- 
found economic discontent that has been 
seething in Italy for the past two years.” 

 * @ 

The restoration of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy in Austria, with Otto as emperor, 
seems a likelihood in the near future. Al- 
though the Vice-Chancellor Prince Star- 
hemberg, has said that he does not expect 
this change in the Austrian government to 
take place overnight, he added further that 
the past greatness of Austria can be born 
again only when the monarchy is again 
set up. 

x * * 

The Stavisky financial scandal, which up- 
set two cabinets in France and involved 
many of the higher officials, has finally 
come to an end. Nine of the defendants in 
the famous case were found guilty, while 
11 others have been permitted to go free. 
Among those acquitted was Mme. Arlette 
Stavisky, widow of the famous swindler, 

* * * 

Sean Lester, League of Nations High 
Commissioner, recently condemned the 
Nazi regime in the Free City of Danzig. 
His report to the League of Nations indi- 
cated that the Nazis in Danzig make it im- 
possible to hold free elections there and 
that they terrorize all opponents to their 
rule. 

* * * 

An election for the new parliament will 
be held in Japan during the month of 
February. It is expected that in this elec- 
tion the position of the nationalist party 
will be considerably strengthened, result- 
ing in a more aggressive military attitude 
on the part of official Japan. 

* * * 

The United States is Salvador’s best 
customer, having purchased more than 
$8,000,000 worth of coffee from that coun- 
try in 1935. 

















AT THE END OF THE DAY 
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Senator Carter Glass of Virginia and Senator Tom Connally of Texas rejoice over the former’s slashing attack 
on Senator Nye—an attack which brought sudden death to the Nye Committee’s 
investigation of World War financing. 


Neutrality and Polities 


An unfortunate quarrel has broken out in the 
Senate and has stopped the work of the Nye 
Committee, which has been investigating the 
munitions industry. As a matter of fact, this 
committee, which takes its name from Senator 
Nye of North Dakota, its chairman, has car- 
ried its investigation even further than the 
munitions makers. Lately it has gone into 
the question of the various influences which 
took the United States into the World War. 
It has been quizzing J. P. Morgan and other 
members of the great Morgan banking firm. 
Senator Nye and his colleagues have been 
trying to find out whether the big bankers were 
partly responsible for getting the country into 
the war. 

As a matter of fact, the inquiry has been 
conducted in such a way as to indicate that 
several of the senators were trying to prove 
that the bankers and munitions makers brought 
on the war, rather than to obtain facts on the 
point. Those who hold to this point of view 
contend that the banks made huge loans to 
one set of nations—the Allies. The money 
borrowed from the Americans was used for 


the purpose of buying American goods. The 
Allies bought American guns, explosives, 
wheat, cotton, and other supplies. The great 


bankers, principally the House of Morgan, 
arranged for the loans and then did a great 
part of the purchasing of supplies for the 
Allies. Naturally they made a great deal of 
money., If the allied countries had lost the 
war to the Germans, there was the possibility 
that the loans would not be repaid. Certainly 
the war orders for goods would stop. Did the 
bankers use their tremendous power to in- 
fluence the action of the American govern- 
ment so that it would go into the war to 
protect their interests? That is what the com- 
mittee has been trying to find out, and certain 
members of the committee have apparently 
been trying to prove the Morgans guilty. 

If the bankers influenced the government 
to go into the war, what are we to say about 
the heads of the government itself? Were 
they guilty of knuckling to the bankers’ de- 
mands? What about President Wilson’s part in 
it? That question also came up, and Senator 
Nye intimated in his speech in the Senate that 
on one occasion President Wilson had told an 
untruth. He had said he did not know of 
secret treaties or agreements which the Allies 
had made, when, according to Senator Nye, 
such information was in his hands. 

Here is where the quarreling developed. 
Prominent Democrats—friends of the war 
President—became very angry. Senator Glass 
of Virginia, 78 years old and feeble, but hot- 
tempered, fiery, and vigorous in verbal com- 
bat, pounded his desk until his knuckles bled. 
He said that if the rules of the Senate permit- 
ted it he would say that Senator Nye was a 
coward for trying to make President Wilson 
out to be a liar. He declared he would oppose 
the grant of any more money to the Nye Com- 
mittee. This threat was very significant be- 
cause the committee is out of funds and can- 
not proceed without a further grant, and Sen- 
ator Glass is chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


The whole affair appears to be unnecessary 
and somewhat childish. It was not at all 
necessary for Senator Nye to bring the qués- 
tion of President Wilson’s veracity into the 
discussion. In the light of the result of this 
action, it can be seen at least to have been 
very imprudent. On the other hand, it was 
not exactly statesmanlike for senators to 
permit a personal matter of that kind to 
determine whether a Senate committee should 
or should not be allowed to continue its work. 

Many people believe that the Nye Com- 
mittee was ill advised in trying to place the 
responsibility for bringing on the war upon 
any individuals. It is a fact that a war trade 
with the Allies did de- 
velop; that it created 
boom times in the United 
States; that millions of 
people profited tempo- 
rarily; that the farmers 
received more for their 
products; that thousands 
of laborers were given 
jobs at good wages. It 
is also a fact that this 
war boom in American 
industry was temporary 
in nature; that it brought’ 
about _ overproduction; 
that it helped to bring on the depression; that 
it gave millions of people an economic interest 
in the war in having America help the Allies. 
We can say all this without trying to make 
out that a conspiracy existed and that greedy 
bankers undertook successfully to influence 
the government. 

The important thing is to write neutrality 
laws which will keep America in the future 
from getting into a position in which the 
American people will profit from war and will 
insist upon a war trade which is almost certain 
to get us into war. The raising of this personal 
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issue is diverting the attention of Congress 
and the people from the main point which they 
should be considering, and it has rendered less 
likely the enactment of neutrality rules, de- 
signed to keep America neutral in fact as well 
as in name, if another war should develop. 

Partly as a result of this dispute in the 
Senate, the advocates of “freedom of the seas”’ 
—that is, of the policy that the United States 
should insist upon trading freely with warring 
nations, and should protect that trade even 
if it got us into the war—are becoming stronger 
and more active. 


Control of the Air 


The Republican National Committee decided 
sometime ago to present the case of their 
party to the American people in a series of 
dramatic sketches on the radio. In the first 
of these sketches, two young people, called 
John and Mary, discussed matrimony. They 
were intending to get married but learned 
about the great national debt which was devel- 
oping under the Roosevelt administration. 
They were told that this debt would have to 
be paid sometime; that every American family 
would have to have a part in it; that taxes 
would be greatly increased. They decided that 
the burden would be too great and that they 
had better not get married. 

Other radio skits were to follow. The com- 
mittee asked for time on the National and Col- 
umbia broadcasting chains, and both companies 
turned them down for two reasons: 


First: The broadcasting companies do not 
intend to sell time on the air to either political 
party until after the national conventions. They 
will broadcast important addresses before that 
time, whether the addresses are made by Re- 
publicans or Democrats, and they will not 
charge for the broadcasting of these speeches. 
They will give free time to addresses which 
they think are of national interest, but will 
not devote other time to politics. To sell un- 
limited time on the air so early in the campaign 
would tend to unbalance the broadcasting 
programs, they say. 

Second: The broa:casting companies, when, 
later on, they do sell time on the air to the 
political parties, will insist that it be used 
for the making of addresses rather than for 
the presentation of dramatizations. A _ rep- 
resentative of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System declared that: ‘Dramatizations would 
throw the radio campaign almost wholly over 
to the emotional side.” “Appeals to the elec- 
torate,” he said, “should be intelligent and not 
based on emotion, passion, or prejudice.” 

Chairman Fletcher of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee said that the Republicans 
were being unfairly treated, because President 
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For the Republican National Convention which will open on June 9. This is the auditorium in which the con- 
vention will be held. 


The Week in 


What the American People 


De 


Roosevelt had had a nation-wide hooky & for 
the broadcasting of his address to Copbiyral 
and his Jackson Day address. The bulky he 
casting companies replied that they ag be 
broadcast an address by the President oj for, bh 
United States whatever his party, byt @ jdm 
added that they have given liberally of Miectis 
to Republicans. William S. Paley, presifal m 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, JB exp: 
that from October 2 to January 11, the @Byr. 
umbia Broadcasting System presented 16 y ef ir 
ical addresses by Republican spokesme ice, | 
13 by Democratic spokesmen. oti 

It is unlikely that either of the parties. Un 
be discriminated against by the broadcagMwme 
companies, but that does not dispose of Mic, 
question as to whether great private comb pr 
tions should have such tremendous powefiis | 
decide who and what shall be heard on this by 
by the American people. The problem of Mover 
control of the air is one of the big problemficie: 

































AS THE PROVERB PUTS IT 


—Elderman in Washington P 


American democracy. “I have received «ffm 
plaints from all over the United States r@ility 
reference to radio,” says Congressman Wiligfome 
P. Connery of Massachusetts, ‘“compliifako | 
from labor, from profit organizations @icre: 
from nonprofit organizations which lgtans 
been denied radio broadcasting licenses Mjsgar 
time on the radio.” Congressman Cont@iy in 
further declares: ‘We want the educatiomffixili 
the religious, and labor, the farm, the vetentil f 
and other nonprofit-making bodies to be Mjatic 
to secure radio facilities they can opt 
themselves, permitting the stations to be ¥ 
sustaining but not profit-making, instead §"R 
being dependent on the charity and good 
of the radio monopoly.” Wi 

But how is a democratic system of bii@uve 
casting to be devised? Many people bell 








that America should adopt the British PajPopu 
In Great Britain the government owns The 
operates the broadcasting system and furnisf{ for 
the programs, barring all advertising. A Presi 
is placed on receiving sets, to pay for Jie 
A compromise plan which has §of it 
an 


programs. 
ceived considerable support in this cou 
calls for the government to establish a nati 
broadcasting chain, which shall operate 
dependently of the private companies. /§ ‘om 
government could furnish its own proge™ 
free from advertising, while the private “J knoy 
panies could go on with their work. ‘Btion 
people of the nation could choose whetht' fi teas 
listen to the government or to the Pl moy 
stations. A majority of the American Pp 
seem to prefer, however, to leave the “mak 
tion as it is, depending upon the intellig whe 
and justice of those who now control the "of , 
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Hoover’s Farm Progra} 
as g 

Herbert Hoover’s latest address. delivé "yin 
to an audience of 10,000 at Lincoln. Neb othe 
was devoted to the farm problem Altbog lin 
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kup fh former President was critical of the agri- 
“onalfural program of the Roosevelt administra- 
bulk, he did not believe that the farmer's ills 
al be solved by a do-nothing policy. More- 
«, he followed the rather unpolitical course 
jdmitting that his own farm program was 
of fective and that certain features of the New 
resi] machinery had been effective and should 


m, expanded. 
be (Myr, Hoover's recommendations for farm 
16 pief included three main points. In the first 
1en Myce, he would attempt to increase the con- 
aption of farm products by the people of 
ies. United States by means of increased em- 
icagfvment achieved through balancing the 
of Midget, providing stable currency and credit, 
Or pj protecting the home market for farm prod- 
Wels, He would strive to restore foreign mar- 
thes by adopting “sane national policies.” Mr. 
of Mover was not specific as to just what these 
lemMblicies might be. Secondly, the Hoover pro- 
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8f WORKING HIS WAY THROUGH ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE! 


—Talburt in Washington News 


am calls for the retirement of land the fer- 

tlity of which is not such as to enable the 
ili@omers to make a decent living from it. It 
oliiiso provides for planting crops which would 
@icrease the fertility of soil, such as peas and 
i™xans, crops which we now import, such as 
$ iswar and vegetable oils, and products needed 
m@s'y industry. The third point was added credit 
im iacilities for farmers and the encouragement 
enfioi farm codperatives to help in marketing 
icultural goods. 
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‘Boondoggling”’ 


Within the last year, the American people 
‘Bue added a new word to their already pic- 
M@luwesque vocabulary. It is “boondoggling.” 
Popular songs have been written about it. 
‘lke New Deal is lambasted by its enemies 
B'o its boondoggling activities. Even the 
President of the United States, in a speech to 
telef workers at Newark, New Jersey, spoke 
fitas a “grand word,” and said that “if we 
‘1 boondoggle ourselves out of this depres- 
‘on, that word is going to be enshrined in the 
tarts of the American people for years to 

Ome,” 

How the word originated, no one seems to 
know for certain. Several plausible explana- 
lons have been offered. One of the most 
"asonable is attributed to Guy Kibbee, the 
“ete actor, who says: “Daniel Boone had a 
“0g of which he was very fond, and was always 
taking things for the dog to play with. So 
when anyone spoke of making something out 
discarded material, this was called boon- 
doggling.” 

This may not be the true explanation of the 
Word's origin. It probably is not. But it is 
good as any, for it comes as close to satis- 
lying the word’s present connotation as the 
others which have been advanced. Boondog- 
tling is associated in the public mind with the 
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relief activities of the federal government, 
especially the work of the WPA, or Works 
Progress Administration, headed by Harry L. 
Hopkins, and all sorts of useless work, such 
as raking leaves from one side of the street 
to the other, and spending huge sums of money 
for projects that are neither useful nor neces- 
sary. The President does not accept this 
view, for in his Newark speech he said that 
“in 99 cases out of 100, the origin is in the 
local governing authorities of every state and 
every community throughout the land.” 


Youth Administration 


In the January 22 New Republic, Jonathan 
Mitchell analyzes the work and some of the 
problems of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The NYA, he says, is limited to three 
main jobs: “It gives aid to college students; 
it gives money for carfare and incidentals to 
high school students; it approves work-relief 
projects on which the labor of young men and 
women can be utilized to advantage.” It is 
doing a little more for college students than 
the FERA did last year. It is giving aid to 
104,501,000 undergraduates in 1,602 institu- 
tions. The help is limited to $15 per month, 
and the student receiving the assistance may 
be called upon by the college to do useful 
work. High school students are paid as much 
as $6 per month. It is intended that this money 
shall go to members of families which are on 
relief, The amount given the students is to 
help for carfare, books, and other necessary 
school expenses, to the end that the boys and 
girls in the relief families may continue in 
school. Only about 200,000 high school stu- 
dents are being helped in this way. The work 
program calls for urban and rural recreation 
projects and for government apprenticeships 
and research work. The latter is the most in- 
teresting form of activity. The effort is being 
made to have city and other local governments 
employ the young men and women in the gov- 
ernmental departments. It is hoped that they 
will gain experience in government work and 
want to make it their career. 

Many editors are disappointed because the 
National Youth Administration was not placed 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Office of Education. They thought that John 
W. Studebaker, the commissioner of educa- 
tion, should have it in charge, since a large 
part of the work of the NYA is educational in 
nature. Instead it was made independent of 
educational authorities and placed under the 
direction of Aubrey Williams. Dr. Stude- 
baker advocated the creation of several hun- 
dred local educational centers or “youth coun- 
cils.” He thought the government should 
spend $25,000,000 a month for the youth pro- 


SECRETARY ICKES VISITS PUERTO RICO 
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FARM LEADERS IN WASHINGTON 


Working out a substitute for the AAA. The above group represents the American Federation of Farm Bureaus. 
Its president, Edward A. O’Neil is seated second from left. 


gram, or $300,000,000 a year. Instead, the 
NYA has about $50,000,000 for a year. 


Names in the News 


Governor Harold O. Hoffman of New Jer- 
sey gave Bruno Hauptmann a reprieve at the 
last moment. Public opinion on this act is 
divided. A number of New Jersey editors de- 
manded the impeachment of the governor. 

* * * 

Ogden Mills, secretary of the treasury un- 
der President Hoover, who is considered a 
Republican presidential possibility, attacked 
the New Deal last week in an address at the 
Washington, D. C. Town 
Hall. He argues that ii 
the budget were bal- 
anced and if the govern- 
ment would quit inter- 
fering with _ business, 
private industry could 
furnish jobs to nearly all 
the unemployed. 

o* * « 

Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, undersecretary 

©H.&E. of the treasury,  re- 

OGDEN MILLS signed last week. He is 

a descendant of Thomas 
Jefferson, a Boston banker, conservative, and 
personal friend of President Roosevelt. He 
disagrees with many of the New Deal policies 
and felt he should no longer remain in the ad- 
ministration. 





. * * 
Samuel S. Rothafel, better known as 
“Roxy,” died this month. More than anyone 


else, perhaps, he was responsible for develop- 
ing the elaborate color effects and musical 
programs connected with motion picture en- 
tertainment. He became best known for 
“Roxy’s Gang” of radio entertainers. 
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The secretary recently made «a hurried visit to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to observe conditions first- 


hand, 


He is shown here being conducted about San Juan by Governor Blanton Winship of Puerto Rico. 


Bennett Clark, senator from Missouri, and 
son of Champ Clark, former speaker of the 
House of Representatives, made an attack in 
the Senate on William Jennings Bryan, who 
in 1912 prevented the senator’s father from 
receiving the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. 


* * * 

Allie S. Freed, chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Recovery, placed before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the committee’s plan for a 
housing program by which 756,000 homes, 
selling at from $2,500 to $6,000 with only 10 
per cent down payment, would be built each 
year. 


In Brief 


Postmaster General Farley held unmailable 
three of the cartoon stamps issued by the Na- 
tional Republican Council of New York. They 
were charged with seriously reflecting upon the 
character of the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

* * * 

Lincoln Ellsworth, missing for over a month 
in the frozen fastnesses of Little America, 
was picked up by the British Research Society 
ship Discovery I] last week and is now on 
his way back to civilization. He completed 
his transatlantic flight despite a raging bliz- 
zard in the south polar regions that necessi- 
tated four forced landings on uncharted ice 
country. 

~ * * 

Hollywood movie script, it appears, is never 
just “written.” The average script is rewrit- 
ten two, four, or 20 times and for every one 
used, three others are discarded. 

. * 7 

The American Civil Liberties Union is sub- 
mitting three “freedom of the air” bills to 
Congress, providing for the uncensored public 
discussion of current problems, and the broad- 
cast of both sides of every social and polit- 
ical issue. 

* * _ 

Dr. Kagawa, Japanese Christian leader and 
“agitator,” on speaking tour through this coun- 
try, is preaching world-wide adoption of the 
codperative scheme of marketing goods as 
an effectual preventive of war. 

* * * 

A “medical factory” in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, gives complete medical service to residents 
at an average cost of $1.50 a month. The 
residents must sign contracts through their 
employers, guaranteeing monthly payments in 
return for any treatment they may need 

* *” * 

Members of the American Federation o! 
Labor who favor a constitutional amendment 
empowering Congress to enact labor and socia 
welfare legislation are considering a tour 0! 
the country to urge support of the measure 
by all sympathizers, irrespective of their polit~ 
ical party affiliations. 

* * 7 

Last year 34,956 immigrants were admitted 
to the United States and 38,834 foreigners 
left America. The number of aliens in this 
country last year was 4,922,000 compared with 
6,284,000 in 1930. 
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Two Experiences 


E ATTEMPTED, in our discussion 

last week, to emphasize the economic 
significance of the Civil War; to show how 
it contributed to the domination of big 
business, and how its outcome altered the 
course of American economic history. This 
cardinal fact will help one to understand 
the period immediately following the Civil 
War, the period known as reconstruction, 
and to appreciate the significance of many 
later developments in our history, partic- 
ularly certain of the economic maladjust- 
ments present today, 
both in our own coun- 
try and throughout 
the world. 

In a sense, the pur- 
pose of the political 
leaders in charge of 
the government at 
Washington at the 
close of the Civil War 
was to keep their 
southern brethren in 
a state of political and 
economic inferiority. 
The law of the jungle was applied. Not 
only was there great animosity toward the 
South among such leaders as Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner and a fierce 
determination to punish the rebellious sec- 
tions for their secession, but there was, 
consciously or unconsciously, a realization 
that to consolidate the economic gains 
which resulted from military victory, po- 
litical domination was necessary. The march 
of industrialism was steadily on its way, and 
its spokesmen in Congress were not going 
to run the risk of being defeated by those 
who held economic views contrary to their 
own. They had no intention of seeing the 
protective tariff, under the cloak of which 
new industries were springing up like mush- 
rooms, jeopardized by opposition from 
southern politicians. And by the time the 
wayward states were readmitted to the 
union, these economic gains had been so 
firmly consolidated that there was no danger 
of an upset. As Charles A. Beard points 
out, “Seldom, if ever before, had there 
accurred in the affairs of a nation a revolu- 
tion so drastic, so effective, and so well 
protected against the inexorable recoil.” 
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Effects Upon South 


There can be little doubt, at this late 
date, that the period of reconstruction fol- 
lowing the Civil War constitutes one of the 
most unsavory chapters in our entire na- 
tional history. How different might the 
subsequent history of our country have 
been had the conciliatory policy of dealing 
with the southern states, planned by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, been adopted! Military de- 
feat after four years of bitter conflict, the 
South would have undoubtedly been willing 
to accept. But the continuation of political 
tyranny for more than a decade was more 
than any self-respecting people could be 
expected to accept, and there is little won- 
der that the wounds of the war were not 
finally healed until the close of the century 
when a war with a foreign foe once more 
united the nation in spirit. 

We cannot here review the various steps 
of reconstruction which Congress imposed 
upon the South. The division of 10 states 
into military districts, each ruled by a major 
general and United States troops, the reign 
of the carpetbaggers, the imposition of three 
amendments to the Constitution by political, 
if not military pressure, the frequent decla- 
ration of martial law, the refusal to seat in 
Congress the men who were sent to repre- 
sent the South, the provisions of the “force” 
bills—all these things are fully recorded in 
history texts. The whole policy was a 
source of deep humiliation to the inhab- 
itants of the southern states. 

On the economic side, little was done to 
help or to enable the defeated regions to 
recover. Credit was completely gone and 
the bonds were repudiated. Most of the 


in Reconstruction 


money which went into the South was used 
to buy up plantations at bargain prices. 
Those who would naturally have assumed 
leadership in economic reconstruction were 
occupied with attempting to wrest political 
control from those who exercised it. Many 
of the plantations were split up and the 
share-cropper system, still a national prob- 
lem, came into being. A one-crop system 
was continued by the refusal of the land- 
owners to permit the croppers to raise any- 
thing but cotton, and this has played no 
small part in preventing the South from 
emerging from its position of economic in- 
feriority. The last chapter in the effects 
of the reconstruction policy has not yet been 
written. 


World War Reconstruction 


If we turn our attention now to another 
experience in post-war reconstruction, we 
find a similar picture, some of the conse- 
quences of which we are still feeling. Fol- 
lowing the World War, one of the harshest, 
if not the harshest, peace settlements ever 
imposed upon a defeated nation was forced 
upon Germany. When the representatives 
of the 32 victorious nations gathered at 
Paris early in 1919 to liquidate the four- 
year struggle, the few voices of restraint 
and moderation were immediately stilled 
by those who followed the counsel of David 
Lloyd George, one of the big four of the 
conference: “In substance the Allies have 
one common principle which I once set 
forth thus: ‘Germany must pay up to the 
last farthing of her power.’ ” 

The result of this spirit of vengeance 
which dominated the Paris conference was 
a peace settlement which completely dis- 
regarded both economic and political reali- 
ties. No stone was left unturned in the at- 
tempt to place Germany in a position of po- 
litical and economic subjection from which 
she could not rise. She was stripped of her 
colonies, her property abroad, her merchant 
marine. She was not to be allowed to re- 
gain her position as a competitor in the 
markets of the world. She was made to 
promise to pay nearly 33 billion dollars to 
the Allies in reparations, a feat which sane 
economists admitted at the time to be im- 
possible. The victors took her navy and 
she was prevented from raising an army. 

And, as the victorious North sent troops 
into the South following the Civil War and 
kept the inhabitants in a state of subjuga- 
tion, so the Allies, following the World War, 
kept their troops stationed along the Rhine, 
and, when a few years after the armistice, 
Germany found herself unable to pay the 
staggering debt of reparations payments, 
foreign troops marched into the 
Ruhr, one of the richest sections 
of the Reich, to exact what they 
considered to be their legal due. 
This episode served but to illus- 
trate the futility of attempting to 
wring reparations out of an im- 
poverished, war-torn nation. 

The last chapter in the history 
of reconstruction has not yet been 
written. History may yet record 
it in another conflict more terrible 
and more devastating than the 
first. Suffering under political hu- 
miliation and economic pressure, 
the defeated nations have refused 
to accept the settlement imposed 
upon them as final and have sworn 
one day to strike out in revenge. 
Meanwhile, autocratic govern- 
ments, far more despotic in their 
policies than those which ruled in 
the days of 1914, have arisen 
largely as an expression of the na- 
tional desire to correct what is 
regarded as a grave injustice. The 
economic maladies and political 
uncertainties which engulf the 
whole world today belie the wis- 
dom of the reconstruction policies 
launched in 1919. 
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lowa Main Street 


“Career,” by Phil Stong. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.) 


R. STONG has written another novel 

about small-town life in Iowa. It is 
equally as readable as its predecessors. In 
fact, the chief objection to “Career” is that 
it is too readable. One feels that Mr. Stong 
has simplified his latest novel with a some- 
what too-eager eye to its cinematic possi- 
bilities. 

The familiar characters which one would 
expect to find are here. There is Carl 
Kreuger, the storekeeper, friendly, humor- 
ous, wise, and somewhat wistful. He was 
a good man, one who had never been able 
to utilize his capacities to his own best 
advantage because he always thought of 
others first. His son, Ray, is a young medi- 
cal student, serious and attractive, who of 
course is in love with the beautiful daughter 
of the town’s banker. Clem Bartholomew, 
personable and a rather stupidly unscrupu- 
lous crook, is the typical banker of current 
fiction. The climax brings out a moral 
which is a little too obvious. 

What gives the story grace are Mr. 
Stong’s skilful handling of dialogue, the 
homely humor, and the sense of realism 
and feeling of “earthiness” which persist 
even in situations that are decidedly thin. 


The Late H. P. Long 


“The Story of Huey P. Long,” by 
Carleton Beals. (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. $2.50.) 


N this “inside” story of the late Louisiana 
political genius, Mr. Beals has turned his 
journalistic talents on all the amazing, 
crude, and amusing facts and fancies that 





THOMAS WOLFE 


made up the life of Huey P. Long. The 
evidence presented is unauthenticated. 
Probably it is for the most part true, though 
there are many statements which one feels 
were too readily accepted by a hurried and 
not-too-selective journalist. This is in 
unfortunate contrast to some of Mr. Beals’ 
past performances. 


Thomas Wolfe 


‘From Death to Morning,” by Thomas 
Wolfe. (New York: Scribner's. $2.50.) 


HOMAS WOLFE is commonly regarded 
as the most promising of the younger 
American writers of fiction. In this volume 
have been collected 14 of his so-called 
“short stories.” They are scarcely short 
stories, strictly speaking; rather, sketches, 
impressions, bursts of words and phrases 
that more nearly approximate poetry than 
a great deal of verse now being written. 
The themes which he plays upon are 
usually not pleasant themes. There is a 
balance lacking in his viewpoint which may 
be accounted for in two ways. Mr. Wolfe 
is a young man—in his middle thirties— 
and the possessor of an extraordinarily 
sensitive nature. There is hardly a page in 
this book which does not betray one or 
both of those facts. 


Just Tonsils 


“It Must Be Your Tonsils,” by Ken- 
neth Roberts. (Garden City: Double- 
day-Doran. $1.) 


T IS unfortunate that one hopes for such 

a great deal from Mr. Roberts. In this 
slight, little volume in which he describes 
the difficulties he encountered, over two 
continents, “running away” from his tonsils, 
the author disappoints. The story of his 
experiences with doctors who continually 
assaulted the back of his throat with 
“wooden paper cutters and miniature boat 
hooks,” and insisted that his various ills all 
derived from infected tonsils, affords an 
hour’s pleasant entertainment but is lack- 
ing in any hilarious humor. 


Of the South 


“90° in the Shade,” by Clarence Cason. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. $2.50.) 


HE South has come in for more than 

its share of scrutiny in the last few 
years. More than any other section of the 
country it has been subjected to search- 
ing analysis by one writer after another. 
Conclusion has been piled upon conclusion, 
criticism upon criticism, but these have 
scarcely affected the unyielding ways of 
southerners. 

Mr. Cason has written a better than aver- 
age book on the South. Being himself a 
southerner, he is able to give a more ac- 
curate portrayal of habits and conditions 
than others, without his background, could. 
At the same time he has retained a degree 
of objectivity which renders his survey all 
the more valuable. This is a “must” book 
for all students of the South. 
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Bonus Bill Passage Places New 
Strain on Government Credit 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


try and agriculture. The law provided, 
therefore, that every veteran should receive 
$1 for every day he had been in the service 
at home, and $1.25 for every day of over- 
seas service. This money was not to be 
paid at once; rather the veterans were 
given adjusted service certificates, some- 
thing like insurance policies, which were to 
fall due in 20 years, or in 1945. In order 
to compensate the veterans for waiting 
that long, 25 per cent was added to the 
amount of pay to which they were entitled. 
They were to receive interest at the rate 
of four per cent a year, so that at the end 
of the 20-year period their certificates 
would be worth about twice the amount of 
their original compensation. The average 
value of each of these certificates, when 
due, is about $1,000. 


Changes in Law 


The number of World War veterans who 
hold these certificates is a little over 3,500,- 
000. The total value of their certificates 
in 1945 is estimated at $3,463,000,000. 
Of course, the government does not owe 
this full amount, because a number of 
veterans have borrowed money on their 
certificates. In the fall of 1931, Congress 
passed a law authorizing loans of half the 








certificates since October 1931 will not be 
required to pay interest. Only the amount 
they have borrowed will be deducted from 
the face value of the certificates. Those, 
on the other hand, who hold the bonds will 
receive added benefits, for the bonds will 
include interest for the nine remaining 
years, and, at the same time, they will 
draw interest of three per cent on the face 
value of their bonds. How much the 
government will have to pay out in interest 
will depend entirely upon the number who 
decide to hold their bonds instead of taking 
them to post offices to receive cash immedi- 
ately. 


Money Must Be Borrowed 


It is obvious that the government will 
have to borrow the money to meet this 
obligation. In submitting his budget to 
Congress, President Roosevelt did not take 
into account the bonus payments. Nor did 
he give an estimate of the amount of money 
that will be needed to meet the expenses 
of relief during the coming year. Never- 
theless, the government will fail to meet its 
expenses, even without these two items. 
The President estimated that the federal 
deficit would amount to slightly over a 
billion dollars. The deficit will be increased 
by as much as has to be 
raised in order to pay the 
bonus. 

As a matter of fact, the 
bonus comes at a time 
which is particularly unfor- 
tunate from the adminis- 
tration’s point of view. 
Not only has the national 
debt reached the highest 
level in the history of our 
country, but a number of 
unexpected expenses will 
have to be met during the 
coming year. In the first 
place, the Supreme Court’s 
decision declaring the AAA 
unconstitutional has placed 
the administration in an em- 
barrasing position. Proc- 





THE RECORD BREAKERS 
—From South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 


face value of the certificates. Thus, a 
man who had a certificate worth $1,000 
at maturity could borrow as much as $500 
on it, with interest at four and a half per 
cent a year. Nearly 3,000,000 veterans 
have borrowed on their certificates, their 
total loans, with interest due at this time, 
amounting to more than $1,700,000,000. 
Thus, the government does not owe the 
full face, or maturity, value of the adjusted 
certificates. 


The bill which Congress has passed pro- 
vides that the veterans need not wait until 
1945 for their payment. They are to be 
paid at once. They will not receive cash 
directly from the government, but rather 
bonds issued by the United States treas- 
ury. These bonds will be issued in denom- 
inations of $50 and $100 each. The 
veterans may then hold the bonds, if they 
wish, and they will receive interest at the 
rate of three per cent a year. They are not 
required to do so, however, as they may 
take their bonds to any post office, after 
June of this year, and cash them in at 
face value. If all the veterans should 
choose to cash in their bonds, it is estimated 
that the government will have to pay out 
more than $2,000,000,000. Treasury offi- 
cials hope that a large part of them will 
choose to hold their bonds in order to get 
the interest and that only $1,000,000,000 
will have to be raised immediately. 

Whichever of these two courses the 
veterans follow, they will be receiving more 
from the government than was provided 
for them in the 1924 act. If they cash in 
the bonds at once, they will be drawing in- 
terest in advance for the nine years the 
certificates were yet to run. Moreover, 
those who have borrowed money on their 


essing taxes can no longer 
be collected and the govern- 
ment feels that it must pay 
the farmers who have already signed con- 
tracts to curtail their 1936 production. 
This means that the money will have to be 
raised from another source; which means 
by new borrowings, unless new taxes are 
imposed. Moreover, the farm-relief plan 
now under consideration will cost the gov- 
ernment considerable money; how much 
no one knows. Speaker Byrns has es- 
timated the cost at $600,000,000 a year. If 
this is the case, the government’s expenses 
for farm relief will be unexpectedly in- 
creased about a billion dollars during the 
next year. This, on top of the bonus, plus 
at least a billion for relief (some 
say that relief costs will have to 
be at least a billion and a half 
or two billions) will place an ex- 
tremely heavy strain upon the 
government’s finances. 


Morgenthau Warns 


What passage of the bonus will 
mean to the treasury was stressed 
to the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee by Secretary 











MORGENTHAU TESTIFIES 
As the secretary of the treasury appeared before the Senate Finance Committee when it considered the 


bonus bill. 


© Acme 


Left to right: Senators Bennett C. Clark (Mo.); Pat Harrison (Miss.); James Couzens (Mich.); 


Henry W. Keys (N. H.); and Arthur Capper (Kans.). 


fall due before June 30, 1937. The rest 
would have to be borrowed to pay off the 
bonus, to meet the charges for relief, and 
to cover the deficit which President Roose- 
velt estimated for the year beginning July 
1. This is, of course, a great deal of money. 
Whether the government can raise it with- 
out seriously endangering its credit is some- 
thing which no one can know for certain. 
It will bring the national government’s 
total debt to more than $35,000,000,000— 
an increase of about $5,000,000,000 since 
the first of this year. Secretary Morgen- 
thau did not say that the money could not 
be raised. But he did sound a note of warn- 
ing when he declared, “The minute I can- 
not raise the money required to finance the 
government, that minute you will have 
complete chaos.” 

While it is admitted on all hands that 
the huge deficit is one of the most serious 
problems confronting the nation, and cer- 
tainly one of the most dangerous, there 
is apparently no solution without increased 
taxes. The Roosevelt administration has 
been as sharply criticized for its spending 
program as for anything else. Neverthe- 
less, an examination of the budget and 
the various items for which the billions are 
being spent shows that sums sufficiently 
large to balance the budget cannot be 
lopped off. The regular expenses of the 
federal government—sums spent for the 
various departments and agencies, for the 
army and navy, for assistance to the 
veterans (exclusive of the bonus), for in- 
terest on the public debt—are greater than 
the total revenue received by the govern- 
ment. Thus, if all the emergency expendi- 
tures were curtailed, there would still be a 
considerable deficit. 


Emergency Items 
But no one in his sane mind is suggest- 
ing that all the emergency expenditures be 
completely stopped. Responsible Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike know that we 
have 10,000,000 people out of work and 
that these millions cannot be left to starve. 






BUT Doc- 
HOW ARE We 
GOING TO 
RAISE ONE 





Morgenthau a few days before 
passage of the measure by the 
upper house. Mr. Morgenthau 
indicated that enactment of this 
law would place a heavy burden 
upon the treasury, that it would 
force the government to sell more 
than 11 billion dollars’ worth of 
bonds in the next 17 and a half 
months. Of course, the national 
debt would not be increased by 
that amount. More than _ half 
of this total would be used to 
pay off the debts the govern- 
ment has already contracted which 
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THE SIAMESE TWINS! 


—Talburt in Washington News 


Even if direct relief were substituted for 
work relief (which many people are sug- 
gesting) huge sums would have to be spent. 
It is hardly conceivable that less than a 
billion dollars would suffice for relief dur- 
ing the next year, even direct relief. More- 
over, both parties have endorsed the prin 
ciple of some kind of farm relief, and, while 
they differ as to the exact program, the 
results would be the same so far as the 
budget is concerned, for any farm plan 
would cost hundreds of millions of dollars. 
On top of these items comes the bonus, a 
measure which has been opposed by Repub- 
lican presidents as well as Mr. Roosevelt. 


New Taxes Unlikely 


Since no program for balancing the 
budget without increasing taxes has been 
mapped by either party, the only alter- 
native to the huge deficits which have been 
piling up would appear to be increased 
taxes. And in a campaign year, no politi- 
cal party is willing to run the risk of sug- 
gesting higher taxes to meet the deficits. 
The President knows that he and _ his 
party would be in danger of losing the 
November election if they came out for 
higher taxes. And the Republicans realize 
just as fully that their chances of victory 
would be lessened by such a recommenda- 
tion. In his budget, the President did 
suggest that new taxes be levied to meet 
expenses not included in his estimates. 

But no one expects that Congress will 
follow the President’s suggestion, even 
though it will have passed many laws— 
including the bonus—calling for the ex- 
penditure of huge sums of money. 
Congressmen are now more interested in 
saving their political scalps than in any- 
thing else, and they would not be human 
if they ran the risk of recommending any- 
thing as unpopular as new taxes on the 
eve of the national elections. 

It has been argued that it would be a 
more statesmanlike attitude for the leaders 
of both parties to come out fearlessly for 
increased taxes to meet the present finan- 
cial problems of the government; to recog- 
nize the fact that whatever economies could 
be made practically would be but a drop in 
the bucket compared with the accumulat- 
ing deficits; to avoid the hypocrisy which 
has surrounded the issue by both parties 
and to meet the problem in a straightfor- 
ward manner. But while that suggestion 
has been made, no one believes that it will 
be followed by either party, for the simple 
reason that both will have to play politics 
for the next few months. 

Of course, the political leaders are not 
solely responsible. If the American people 
insisted upon a definite course of action, 
their wishes would be heeded. But few 
people take the time to study this problem 
carefully and to face the issues realisti- 
cally. Many of them follow the lead of the 
politicians who rant against government 
spending, without suggesting which expend- 
itures should be cut or without pointing to- 
an alternative course of action. But sooner 
or later, the issue will have to be met, as a 
continuation of piling deficit upon deficit 
would have the most serious consequences 
for the nation as a whole. 
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Regimentation Versus Freedom. Sept. 23—7 
Relief Funds and Foreign Trade. Nov. 25—7 
Relief Problem. Nov. 11—7 
Science and Social Conditions. Nov. 18—7 
Social Legislation and the Unfit. Oct. 14—7 
United States and the African War. Nov. 4—7 
United States and the Sino-Japanese Dispute. 


Oct. 21—5 
Taxes. Sept. 9—5; Sept. 30—5 
Townsend Plan. Nov. 11—5 


Dec. 9—7 
Talmadge, Eugene. 


Trade Agreements. Nov. 18—4; Nov. 25—4; Dec. 2—1 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Diplomatic Dispute with United States. Sept. 9—5; Sept. 
16—5 


Relations with Japan. Sept. 16—3 
Social Conditions. Sept. 16—3; Oct. 14—3 
Stakhanoffite Movement. Nov. 18—3 


Wallace, Henry A. Oct. 28—5 
Wet States. Sept. 9—5 
War 
Armistice Day Address by President Roosevelt. 


Improvements in Arms. Sept. 2—4 
Thoughts from Mark Twain. Nov. 25—1 


Nov. 13—4 





